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THE UPPER EAST SIDE: A STUDY IN LIVING 
CONDITIONS AND MIGRATION. 

By Mary Louise Makk. 



The district where this investigation was made extends 
from 96th Street to 115th Street and from Madison Avenue 
to First Avenue. The basis for the investigation was not 
families, but houses. Certain houses were chosen as being 
representative of housing conditions in their particular 
blocks, and as being fairly typical of a class more widely 
distributed throughout the district. The selection of all 
houses was made either by Dr. Michael M. Davis, Jr., Sec- 
retary of the People's Institute, and by Dr. Gay lord S. White, 
of Union Settlement, or under their supervision. In the 
following list of the twenty-five houses visited, each class is 
divided according to quality into grades A and B : — 

100th Street: Nos 219, 227, 0. L., Model 2,* Grade B; Nos. 

309, 313, N. L.f 
101st Street: No. 227, O. L., Model 2, Grade B. 
102d Street: No. 173, 0. L., Model 3, Grade A. 
104th Street: No. 226, 0. L., Model 5, Grade B. 
105th Street: No. 117, 0. L., Model 1, Grade B; No. 239, 

N. L. 
106th Street: Nos. 157, 161, O. L., Model 6, Grade A; Nos. 

228, 230, O. L., Model 7, Grade B; No. 231, O. L., Model 

2, Grade B. 
107th Street: Nos. 106, 112, 0. L., Model 2, Grade B. 
109th Street: No. 208, N. L. 
110th Street: No. 125, 0. L., Model 1,. Grade B; No. 83, 0. 

L., Model 7, Grade A. 

* For models see page 346. 

t "O. L." and "N. L." are abbreviations used throughout this paper for "Old 
Law" and "New Law." 
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Second Avenue (near 105th and 112th Streets) : Nos. 2033, 

2037, O. L., Model 5, Grade B; No. 2169, O. L., Model 

1, Grade B. 
Third Avenue (near 106th Street) : No. 1912, O. L., Model 4, 

Grade A; No. 1916, O. L., Model 4, Grade B. 
Park Avenue (near 101st Street) : No. 1349, O. L., Model 2, 

Grade B. 
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The card used in the investigation was prepared by Dr. 
Davis with assistance from Miss Brandt, Dr. Bernheimer, 
and Miss Dinwiddie. In every case the card was filled out 
in the presence of the person giving the information. My 
usual procedure was to state that the investigation was being 
made in connection with school work, and to request the 
co-operation of the person who answered my knock. Very 
commonly the questioning on my part had not proceeded far 
before I was asked the purpose of the investigation. This 
question and all others I tried to answer as frankly as I 
wished my own answered; but the variations in intelligence 
made a great variety of explanations necessary, and I found 
it much harder to secure an interest in the work than to win 
sufficient confidence to make persons willing to give infor- 
mation. In three cases I met with antagonism which could 
not be overcome; in a larger number with some degree of 
good-natured contempt for so impractical a use of my time; 
in the case of foreigners newly arrived with an unquestioning 
submission to my inquiries as a matter of course; in perhaps 
half a dozen instances with a very intelligent sympathy. 

The families investigated number 208. The total number 
of persons is 1,022. The children of the families may be 
classified as follows: — 

TABLE I. 

Children Classified by Ages.* 





Jews. 


Non-Jews. 


Total. 




Number. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Under school age .... 
Over school age .... 


112 

100 

65 


40 
37 
23 


80 

117 

74 


30 
43 

27 


192 
215 
141 


35 
39 
26 




277 


100 


271 


100 


548 


100 



* The classification by Jews and non-Jews is made throughout this study because 
a different set of conditions was found to be correlated with each of these groups. 
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From these figures it is seen (1) that these families are 
generally young, only a little more than 25 per cent, of the 
total number of children being over fourteen, and (2) that 
the Jewish families, with 40 per cent, of their children under 
school age, and only 23 per cent, above fourteen, are younger 
than the non-Jewish who have 30 per cent, below school age 
and 27 per cent, above. This is explained by the fact that 
a large proportion of Jewish families have come to the dis- 
trict either at marriage or with young children. Certain 
nationalities of non-Jews would show the same thing. 

The children are classified according to age and according 
to the nationality of the father in Table II.* 



TABLE II. 



Number op Children Classified 


according to 
of Father. 


Age and according to Nationality 
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53 

2 
39 

4 
19 

277 

99 

57 
2 
7 

11 
2 

48 

41 
4 

271 


It 

. oS 

Ope, 

&* 

V 

O) ft 




Austro-Hungary 
Roumania . . 
Germany . . . 
Holland . . . 

^ United States . 




56 

20 

3 

16 

1 

7 


62 

28 

2 

13 

7 


13 

8 

1 


2.86 
2.65 

2.44 

2.71 






103 


112 


22 


90 


100 


65 


50 


5 


9 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

8 


i 


2.69 


I 

a- 
1 


* United States . 
England . . . 

Scandinavia 

Switzerland . . 
Germany . . . 

> Austro-Hungary 




37 

23 

2 

2 

2 

1 

19 

15 

2 


25 
16 

3 
5 

11 
18 

2 


2 
4 

1 

3 
3 


23 
12 

3 
4 

8 

15 

2 


44 

21 

2 

4 

4 

23 

17 

2 


30 
20 

2 

2 

14 

6 


27 
18 

1 

1 

11 

4 


2 
1 

1 

4 


2.68 
2.47 

2.53 
2.73 




Totals .... 




103 


80 


13 


67 


117 


74 


62 


2.63 








Grand Totals, 


206 


192 


35 


157 


217 


139 


112 


9 


17 


i 


548 


2.66 



able. 



* Two childless widows who came to the United States as such are omitted in this 
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The average number of children in the Jewish families is 
2.69, in the non-Jewish 2.63, making an average for the 
whole group of 2.66. The average number of children per 
family is given by nationalities in the table wherever the 
nationality is represented by more than six families. Among 
the Jews the Russian family is largest, which is not surprising, 
since it is older than the Austro-Hungarian and American, 
and more regular than the German. Among non-Jews the 
Italian is the largest as well as the youngest family. The 
American family averages almost the same as the entire 
group does. 

TABLE III. 
Ages of Heads of Families. 









Jews. 


Non-Jews. 


Totals. 




Number. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 




1 


1 









1 

7 


20 years to 25 years 






10 


10 


4 


5 


14 


25 " " 30 






24 


24 


12 


14 


36 


19 


30 " " 35 






26 


26 


12 


14 


38 


20 


35 " " 40 






10 


10 


18 


20 


28 


15 


40 " " 45 






11 


11 


21 


23 


32 


17 


45 " " 50 






11 


11 


7 


8 


18 


10 








7 


7 


14 


16 


21 


11 


Totals 


100 


100 


88 


100 


188 


100 



Just 50 per cent, of all the Jewish heads of families are 
between the ages of 25 and 35 years. There are 11 per cent, 
younger than this group, and 39 per cent, older. Among 
non-Jews 44 per cent., the largest proportion for any ten 
years, are between the ages of 35 and 45, 32 per cent, are 
under 35 years of age, and 24 per cent, are above 45. Nearly 
75 per cent, of the whole group are between 25 and 45 years 
old. The average age of Jewish heads of families is 34.6, 
of non-Jewish 39.9, and of the whole group 37.2 years. 

In a lower East Side block* investigated by Dr. C. S. 
Bernheimer, of the University Settlement, the average age 

* This block is bounded by Allen, Orchard, Stanton, and Rivington Streets. 
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of the heads of Jewish families is 36 years. A comparison 
of the two Jewish groups shows that the heads of families 
on the upper East Side are younger than those down town, 
61 per cent, of the former and only 48 per cent, of the latter 
being under 35 years old. 

The relative ages of families of the various nationalities 
classified as Jewish and non- Jewish appear in Table II. 
Both groups show a correlation between the age of families 
and the length of residence in the district. The Austro- 
Hungarian Jews and the Italians, who have the largest 
proportion of children under school age in their respective 
groups, are also the newest comers to the district. The Irish 
and German families are the remnant of the older population. 
Together they are only 20 per cent, of the whole number of 
families studied, but they furnish nearly 50 per cent, of the 
families containing none but adult children. That the length 
of residence in the district has a relation to the size and age 
of these families is evident from the fact that within the last 
six years the number of Jewish families coming to the district 
either at marriage or before the eldest child was six years old 
is about half of the total number of Jewish families studied. 

Of the 208 apartments visited, 152 are O. L. and 56 are 
N. L. The number of rooms per apartment and number of 
dark rooms in each apartment are shown in Table IV:— 



TABLE IV. 
Housing Conditions. 



Number 


Number of Dark Rooms per Apartment. 


Total 


of Rooms 

per 

Apart- 





1 


2 


3 


0. L. 


N. L. 


ment. 


0. L. 


N. L. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



10 
13 

47 
3 



35 

21 




2 
12 

2 
17 

4 




7 

14 

9 






2 
8 
2 


2 
29 
31 
81 

9 




35 

21 






Total. 


73 


56 


37 


30 


12 


152 


56 
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A room is classified as dark if it has no window, a window 
boarded up, or a window opening on a shaft which does not 
admit sufficient light to make reading possible in the middle 
of the day. According to this definition nearly half of the 
O. L. apartments have no dark rooms. The N. L. apartments, 
of course, are without dark rooms. 

The number of rooms to each family is as follows: — 





families 




.... 2 






.... 64 


.. 




.... 52 


,. 




.... 81 


.. 




.... 9 


Total 




.... 208 



The number of persons in each apartment is given in Table 



V:- 



TABLE V. 
Number of Persons per Apartment. 



Num- 






Number of Persons per Apartment. 








Rooms 
















Total. 


per 


















Apart- 
ment. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 




2 


_ 


1 


__ 


1 


_ 




_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


2 


3 


3 


10 


13 


16 


12 


6 


3 


1 


- 


- 


64 


4 


- 


5 


8 


10 


6 


9 


7 


4 


3 


- 


52 


5 


1 


7 


10 


10 


15 


11 


15 


5 


4 


3 


81 


6 


- 


- 


1 


37 


1 


~ 


4 


2 


- 


1 


9 


Total 


4 


23 


32 


34 


26 


29 


12 


7 


4 


208 



An inspection of this table shows that 93 apartments have 
one person or less per room, that only 21 have two persons 
or more per room, and that in no case is the number of persons 
per room as high as three. The average number of persons 
to a room in the three-room apartments is 1.31; in the four- 
room is 1.28; in the five-room is 1.08; and in the six-room 
is 1.02. The average number of persons per room for the 
whole group is 1.18. The average number in the lower East 
Side block before referred to is 1.82. 
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In considering the subject of rent, the variation in the 
character of the houses must be taken into account. As a 
rule, the houses selected are of a better class toward the west 
and north of the district. On 106th Street, which is of 
unusual width and is convenient to the elevated station, are 
five of the twenty-five houses, and all are distinctly above 
the average. The apartments along the avenues are only 
fairly good, but the noise of the elevated railways, which 
would appear to be the most serious thing against them, seems 
to be objected to slightly, if at all, by the residents. 

The four N. L. houses are all very similar, except that two 
have baths in addition to other improvements required by 
law. Five of the O. L. houses, or 32 of the 152 apartments, 
have baths, but some of the tenants claim that they are of 
little use in winter on account of the inadequate arrangements 
for heating the room. All the baths in 0. L. houses are in 
five and six room apartments* So far as observed, each 
house has at least one toilet to a floor and each apartment 
has running water in the kitchen. 

There was every variation found in the condition of the 
halls. The best houses have velvet or Brussels carpet on 
floors and stairways. One has furnace-heated halls, and 
several have bells in working order. The poorest houses 
have rough, uncarpeted floors, sometimes poorly lighted and 
sometimes very dark. In a few cases I found the halls dirty, 
but usually they were in very good condition.f 

Rents range from $6 to $24 per apartment.J Table VI 
shows the range of rents of apartments classified according to 
the number of rooms per apartment, and Table VII shows 
the range of rents per room classified in the same way : — 

* In one of the six-room houses there are no bath-rooms, but each apartment 
has a tub in the bedroom next to the kitchen. 

t In one house the occupants of the apartments are responsible for the care of 
the halls. The plan seems to work very well. 

t The one $24 apartment is a five-room apartment on the second floor. The 
front room is used as an office. With this exception, $22 is the maximum rent. 
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TABLE VI. 
Rents pek Apartment. 



Rent of Apartment 
per Month. 


Number Rooms per Apartment. 


Total 
O.L. 


Total 
N.L. 


Grand 
Total. 


2 
O.L. 


3 
O.L. 


3 
N.L. 


4 
O.L. 


4 
N.L. 


5 
O.L. 


6 
O.L. 


*6 to $7.50 

8 " 9.50 

10 " 11.50 

14 " 15.50 

16 " 17.50 

20 " 21.50 

24 


1 
1 

2 


1 
9> 
10 
4 
5 


9 
14 
12 


9 
22 


6 

8 

7 


2 
26 
23 
10 
15 
4 
1 


2 
1 
5 
1 


2 

9 

20 

28 

31 

25 

11 

20 

5 

1 


9 

14 
18 

8 

7 


2 

9 

29 

42 

49 

33 

18 

20 

6 

1 






Totals 


29 


35 


31 


21 


81 


9 


152 


56 


208 



TABLE VII. 

Rents per Room. 



Rent per Room 
per Month. 


Number Rooms per Apartment. 


Total 
O.L. 


Total 
N.L. 


Grand 
Total. 


2 
O.L. 


3 
O.L. 


3 

N.L. 


4 
O.L. 


4 
N.L. 


5 
O.L. 


6 
O.L. 


2.50 " 2.99 . . . . T 

3.00 " 3.49 

3.50 " 3.99 

4.00 " 4.49 

4.50 " 4.99 

5.00 " 5.49 

5.50 


1 
1 


1 
4 
6 
9 
3 
4 
2 

29 


1 

8 

12 

12 

2 


9 
22 


6 

8 
7 


8 
40 
13 
19 

1 


2 
5 
2 


1 

23 

74 

24 

22 

5 

2 

1 


1 
14 
20 
19 

2 


1 
23 
75 
38 
42 
24 
4 
1 


Totals 


2 


35 


31 


21 


81 


9 


152 


56 


208 



Nearly 24 per cent, of all the apartments are between $14 
and $16, and nearly 60 per cent, are included between $12 
and $18. The N. L. apartments rent much higher than the 
O. L. of the same number of rooms. Among the three- 
room apartments, nearly 70 per cent, of the 0< L. rent for 
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less than $12, and nearly 75 per cent, of the N. L. rent for 
$12 or more. The point of division among the four-room 
apartments is $14, all the O. L. renting for less than that 
amount, and all the N. L. renting for that or more. The 
most common rent per room is from $3 to $3.50. One- 
half of all the O. L. apartments fall here. But all except 
one of the N. L. and more than half of the total number of 
apartments rent for more than this amount. 75 per cent, 
of the N. L. apartments rent at from $4 to $5 per room. 



TABLE VIII. 
Average Rent per Apartment and per Room. 



Number of 
Rooms per 
Apartment. 


Average Rent per Apartment. 


Average Rent per Room. 


O. L. 


N. L. 


Average. 


O. L. 


N. L. 


Average. 


6 
5 
4 
3 

2 


$19.44 

17.20 

12.16 

10.88 

8.50 


16.57 
12.76 


$19.44 

17.20 

13.94 

11.91 

8.50 


$3.24 
3.44 
3.04 
3.63 

•4.25 


4.14 
4.25 


$3.24 
3.44 
3.48 
3.97 
4.25 


Average 


$14.98 


$14.19 * 


$14.77 


$3.39 


$4.21 


$3.61 



* Note the absence of five and six room apartments in this average. 

The table of average rents per apartment and per room 
shows an increase in rent per room as the number of rooms 
to the apartment decreases. The four-room O. L. houses 
are an exception. This is probably explained by the fact 
that those houses which have four apartments on each floor 
are, as a class, distinctly inferior to the five and six room 
houses. 

The average rents of the 339 0. L. apartments in the 
Allen Street block investigated by Dr. Bernheimer are as 
follows : — 

Two-room apartments, $10.66 per month. 

Three-room apartments, $14.08 per month. 

Four-room apartments, $18.63 per month. 

Five-room apartments, $20.56 per month. 
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Over 96 per cent, of these lower East Side apartments 
belong to the three-room and four-room classes. Compar- 
ing the average rents of these two classes with the average 
rents of the three-room and four-room 0. L. apartments 
up town, we find that the average rent of the three-room 
apartments is $3.20 higher, and of the four-room apartments 
is $6.47 higher in the lower than in the upper East Side group. 
The three-room and four-room 0. L. apartments down 
town bring an average rent respectively $1.67 and $2.06 
higher than the three-room and four-room N. L. apartments 
up town. The average rent per room in the lower East Side 
block is $4.67, which is $1.28 more than among the 0. L. 
apartments on the upper East Side. 

The comparative rents of three-room and four-room apart- 
ments in three different districts of Manhattan are given in 
Table IX. The figures for Corlears and Greenwich * were 
secured by Mr. Robert Patterson. 

TABLE IX. 
Rents on the Upper and Lower East Side. 



Three-room Apartments. 









Lower East Side. 


Rent per Month. 


SideT"" 


Allen Street 
Block. 


Corlears. 


Greenwich. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


$6.00 to $7.50 .... 

14.00 " 15.50 

16.00 " 17.50 ..... 
18.00 " 19.50 


1 

9 

19 

18 

17 


2 
14 
30 
28 
26 


3 

110 

149 

37 

1 

1 


1 
36 
50 
12 

i 
i 


17 
68 
62 
18 


10 
41 
38 

11 

100 


1 
25 
92 
46 
18 

9 


1 

13 

48 

24 

9 

5 


Totals 


64 


100 


301 


100 


165 


191 


100 



* The Corlears District extends from Fourteenth Street south. The apartments 
are scattered throughout this and the Greenwich districts. 
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TABLE IX.— Continued. 



Four-room Apartments. 









Lower East Side. 




Upper East 
Side. 








Rent per Month. 


Allen Street 
Block. 


Corlears. 


Greenwich. 




Num- 


Per 


Num- 


Per 


Num- 


Per 


Num- 


Per 




ber. 


cent. 


ber. 


cent. 


ber. 


cent. 


ber. 


cent. 


J10.00 to $11.50 .... 


9 


17 














12.00 " 13.50 . 








22 


42 


- 


- 


4 


2 


6 


3 


14.00 " 15.50 . 








6 


12 


- 


- 


22 


9 


26 


12 


16.00 " 17.50 . • 








8 


15 


7 


27 


29 


12 


63 


28 


18.00 " 19.50 . 








7 


14 


13 


50 


56 


23 


52 


24 


20.00 " 21.50 . 








- 


- 


5 


19 


33 


13 


22 


10 


22.00 " 23.50 . 








- 


- 


1 


4 


29 


12 


30 


14 


24.00 " 25.50 . 








- 


- 


- 


- 


49 


20 


16 


7 


26.00 " 27.50 . 








- 


- 


- 


- 


18 


7 


2 


1 


28.00 " 29.50 . 








- 


- 


- 


- 


2 


1 


2 


1 


30.00 " 31.50 . 








- 


— 


- 


- 


4 


2 


1 


- 


Totals 




52 


100 


26 


100 


246 


100 


220 


100 







The relatively lower rents in the newer district are seen at 
a glance. Rents which range from low to medium in other 
districts would be from medium to high on the upper East 
Side. A tenant who is paying the usual rent in one of those 
down-town districts can come up town and have a choice 
of apartments at the same price, or he can secure an apart- 
ment of the same grade as before at a much lower rent. 

The rise in rents of which the tenants complain is shown 
by comparing the rents of the upper East Side apartments 
with the rents of the same apartments in 1902. The number 
of apartments not catalogued with the rent cards of the 
Tenement House Department is three; the number remodeled 
is 18; one card is marked "J," indicating janitor service in 
lieu of rent. This leaves 130 of the 152 O. L. apartments 
whose rents in 1902 and 1906 are comparable. 

The average rent of these 130 apartments in 1902 was 
$12.30 and in 1906 was $14.93, making an average increase 
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of $2.63 per apartment, an increase of 21 per cent. The 
average rent of rooms in 1902 was $2.76, and in 1906 it had 
risen to $3.35, an average increase of 59 cents per room, 
or 21 per cent. Tables XIII and XIV show the range of 
increase per apartment and per room of the apartments 
classified according to the number of rooms in each. 

table x. 

Increase in Rent per Apartment, — 1906 over 1902. 



Increase per Apartment. 


Number Rooms per Apartment. 


Totals. 


3 


4 


5 


6 




1 
10 

7 
1 
2 
1 

1 


2 
6 
17 
5 
1 


12 
13 
17 
23 
4 
1 


2 
1 
2 
1 








2 " 3 




3 " 4 


25 


4 " 5 


27 


5 " 6 


5 


6 " 7 


1 


7.50 










$2.26 


82.10 


$3.01 


$2.33 


$2.63 



TABLE XI. 
Increase op Rent per Room,— 



•1906 over 1902. 



Increase per Room. 


Number Rooms per Apartment. 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Totals. 




1 

3 

13 

1 

2 

2 

1 


2 

6 

17 

5 

1 


12 
12 
IS 
23 
5 


2 
1 
3 


3 


Less than $0.25 


$0.25 to $0.50 




.50 " .75 




.75 " 1.00 


29 

8 
2 


1.00 " 1.50 




2.00 " 2.50 




2.50 


1 





The most common increase per apartment has been between 
$2 and $3, and 52 per cent, of all the increase has been 
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between $1 and $3. Nearly 40 per cent, of the increases 
per room have been between 50 cents and 75 cents. 
The greatest increase per apartment has been in the five- 
room apartments, and the greatest increase per room has 
been in the case of the three-room apartments. The table 
shows that only three of the 130 apartments have not risen 
in rent.* 

In a small number of cases the rise in rents is doubtless 
due in part to slight improvements of a permanent character. 
The only alteration I observed which makes the apartment 
more desirable is the cutting of large windows in the walls 
between bedrooms and outside rooms. The great amount 
of moving from house to house gives the landlord the op- 
portunity to raise the rent of his apartment. Where two 
equally desirable apartments on the same floor differ in rent, 
the tenant who pays a dollar more is almost sure to be a 
new-comer. But the tenants in one or two houses said that 
the landlord regularly raises the rent of every apartment in 
the house $1 a year. 

Only an estimate can be made of the proportion of income 
which is spent for rent. Much more careful studies of the 
subject have been made than was possible in this investi- 
gation. The subject of income was introduced wherever 
the circumstances seemed favorable, and, after the relation 
of the question to the subject of rents had been explained, 
the wages of each working member of the family was asked. 
Where employment was irregular, an estimate of the amount 
of idle time or of the average income was obtained. In 
about one hundred cases sufficient information on which to 
base a calculation was secured. 

According to this calculation the rent of 45 per cent, of 
these families is from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent, of their in- 
come; of 35 per cent, it is from 10 per cent, to 20 per cent, 
of their income; and of the remaining 20 per cent, it is more 
than 30 per cent, of their income. 

* Two of the three are tenants of more than five years' residence in the houses. 
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The religion of families is given below. The classification 
by 0. L. and N. L. houses shows that 44 per cent, of all the 
Jewish families live in N. L. houses, and that 80 per cent, of 
all the N. L. dwellers are Jews. 

TABLE XII. 
Religions.* 





0. L. 


N. L. 


Totals. 


Per cent. 




36 
20 

56 
72 
19 


43 

2 

45 

8 
2 


79 

22 

101 

80 

21 


38 




11 
49 




38 
10 



* Six cases are not included in the table on account of irregularity. 

The nativity of the husband and wife in each family is 
shown in Table XIII. In each block the nativity of the 



TABLE XIII. 

Nativity. 
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Total. 


Jews. 
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Jews. 
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Jews. 
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Jews- 


Total. 


Jews. 


States 


Total 


27 
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41 


- 




Jews 
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- 
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rland, Germany, 


Total 


6 


_ 
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_ 


30 
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- 


37 


- 


idinavia, Holland . 


Jews 
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2 


- 
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14 
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16 
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Jews 
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14 
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husband is found at the left of the page, and that of the wife 
at the top of the page. The facts are given only for groups 
of nationalities, and the cases of widowers, single men, and- 
widows who lost their husbands before coming to the United 
States, are omitted. 

Inquiries in regard- to citizenship revealed the following 
facts: Thirty-four of the 162 foreign-born men have been in 
the United States less than five years. The 128 foreign-born 
who are eligible to citizenship are distributed as follows: 
Jews, 68; Irish, 20; Italians, 12; and others, 28. Twenty-six 
Jews, or 38 per cent, of the whole number of the eligible, are 
not citizens; two of the Irish, or 10 per cent.; eight of the 
Italians, or 67 per cent. ; and six of all other nationalities, or 21 
per cent., are not citizens. The per cent, of Italians is notice- 
ably high. But it must be taken into account that four of the 
eight eligible Italian non-citizens have been in the United 
States only five and six years, and seven of the 26 eligible 
Jewish non-citizens have been here for the same length of time. 

Occupations have been classified under seven heads: (1) 
Professions; (2) Responsible Places in Trade, Low Grade; * 
(3) Clerical Work;f (4) Skilled Personal Service; (5) Skilled 
Manual or Mechanical Labor; and (6) Unskilled Labor. 
In cases where there is no income from the head of the family 
the occupation of the chief wage-earner has determined the 
classification. 

The numbers of persons in each of these groups is as 
follows : — 

Professions 6 

Responsible places in trade 22 

Clerical work 22 

Skilled personal service 18 

Skilled manual or mechanical labor 101 

Unskilled labor 39 

Total 208 

* Owners of small businesses. No high-grade places were found in the group. 
Small owners of apartment houses who derive their chief income in this way are classified 
here. 

t Used broadly to include some occupations where writing is not the chief p'art 
of the work. 
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The very small group of professional people is composed 
entirely of foreign-born persons, and is predominantly 
Jewish. Four of the six in this group have been in the 
United States less than five years. 

Of the 22 persons who hold responsible places in trade 
only two are American-born. This group is made up of small 
shopkeepers and owners of apartment houses who derive 
their chief income from this source. All but six of the 22 
are Jews. 

Among the 22 persons in clerical work only eight are Jews. 
Thirteen of this group are American-born. The large pro- 
portion is partly explained by the fact that nine are not the 
natural heads of the families, but are adult children who 
furnish the main part of the income on account of the death, 
disability, or absence of their fathers. 

Just half of the group in skilled personal service are Jews. 
Of the 18 persons in this kind of work eight are American- 
born, and seven others have been in America more than ten 
years. 

The number of persons in skilled manual or mechanical 
labor is almost half of the whole number studied. Forty- 
seven of this group are employed in factories, principally as 
tailors and cigar-makers. Thirty-six of the 54 not working 
in factories are employed in the building trades. More than 
half of this group are Jews. There are all variations in length 
of residence among the people in this kind of work, but a 
large number are new-comers. 

The majority of the persons employed in unskilled labor 
are either drivers and teamsters or small pedlers. Twelve 
of the 39 are Jews. The non-Jewish are almost all native 
American or German and Irish of the immigration of twenty 
and thirty years ago. 

As a rule, the responsible places in trade, the clerical work, 
and the skilled personal service are in the hands of persons 
Who have been in the United States for many years or who 
are native-born. The groups most largely made up of new- 
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comers are the professional and the skilled labor. A good 
many persons have had their trades on coming to the United 
States and have not changed employment, others have 
learned trades during the first year or two in this country, 
and still others have worked into their present trades from 
other trades or from unskilled labor of some kind. The 
occupations of the children of working age show that there 
is a tendency to avoid personal service and to go into cler- 
ical work. Only two of the 112 are in the former class, and 
nearly one-third are in the latter. On the whole, it seems 
clear that there is some degree of causal connection between 
length of residence in the country and the nature of the 
occupation. 

Table XX gives the length of residence of these families 
(1) in the United States, (2) in the apartment, and (3) in 
the district. It also shows the sources of the migration 
into the district for each period of time. The columns of 
totals include the Jews, who are given again separately in 
the following columns: — 
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Table XIV shows that 57 of the 164 foreign-born, or 35 
per cent., have been in the United States less than ten years, 
and that 43 of the 57, or 75 per cent, of these late comers, are 
Jews. Among the Jews the recent immigrants are Russian 
and Austro-Hungarian. More than 50 per cent, have been 
in the United States less than ten years, while only 12J per 
cent, of the German Jews have come to this country within 
that time. 

The length of residence in the apartment is given for 0. L. 
and N. L. houses separately in Table XIV. The N. L. popu- 
lation is largely Jewish and is comparatively new to the dis- 
trict, 32 of the 56 N. L. tenants having been up town less 
than a year and 50 less than five years. 

An inspection of the length of residence in the district 
shows (1) that, as a whole, these families are a population 
new to the district; and (2) that equal numbers have not 
come into the district at equal periods of time, but that the 
volume of immigration into this quarter has been increasingly 
Jewish.* 

The migration is subdivided according to its sources in 
the rest of the table. Where families have lived in the dis- 
trict ever since marriage, they are classified according to the 
previous residence of the head of the family. In 18 cases 
this item was not obtained. In 30 cases the husband lived 
on the upper East Side before marriage. But he was not 
always of the old population. In a number of instances 
he had been in the district or in the country only a short 
time. The principal source of migration is the lower East 
Side. Table XV gives the percentages of migration from 
this and the other sources. 

* The investigation did not extend into the new Italian quarter east of Second 
Avenue. 
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TABLE xv. 
Percentages op Migration from the Sources. 



Sources. 


Non-Jews. 


Jews. 


Total. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


From lower East Side . . 
" upper " " 
" elsewhere in N. Y. C. 

TJ.S. . . 

" Europe direct . . . 


47 

20 

17 

6 

4 


50 

21.3 

18.1 

6.4 

4.2 


65 

10 

9 

5 

7 


67.7 

10.4 

9.4 

5.2 

7.3 


112 
30 
26 
11 
11 


58.9 

15.8 

13.7 

5.8 

5.8 




94 


100. 


96 


100. 


190 


100. 




11 


- 


7 


- 


18 


- 



The causes of migration to this district are : — 

(1) The comparatively low rents of the district. 

(2) The better quality of the home. 

(3) Social reasons. 

(4) The tendency to be near work. 

(5) Migratory habits. 

The fourth of these causes has little connection with the 
others. The tendency to be near work is in itself sufficient 
to account for the residence here of the considerable number 
who assign this reason, just as it accounts for the residence 
of other families in other quarters where work is to be had. 

The first two causes, lower rents and better homes, oper- 
ate together. Not only the smaller expenditure for rent, 
but also the larger rooms and superior conveniences, are an 
attraction to persons in the crowded quarters. The desire 
for this twofold advantage has been the chief motive in the 
largest number of cases. 

The third cause, the social, is probably next in importance. 
The number of recently married couples who leave their 
relatives and move to this district suggests the possibility 
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that their reasons for this step are not solely economic, but 
that they think their social standing will be better if they 
begin life as a separate family in the northern section of 
the East Side. This motive of social advancement is from 
its nature difficult to detect, for it underlies other motives 
which are more easily put into words. Evidence that it exists 
appeared in a few cases where persons were embarrassed or 
apologetic in discussing their residence in the lower part of 
the city. It may have been the motive concealed under 
some answers so vague that they meant nothing. 

Very frequently persons said that they had moved to the 
district to be near friends or relatives. In some cases either 
the husband or the wife has lived here before marriage. In 
others the change of residence of the family seems to be 
part of the migration of a larger circle of relatives who like 
to live near one another. 

Most of the remaining reasons assigned for the change of 
location may be classified as due to migratory habits. There 
is a feeling of restlessness not always so frankly expressed 
as by the woman who said she moved because she wanted a 
change. It seems pretty evident that some of the move- 
ment into the district is an unreasoning following of the 
crowd, the result of a desire to do what other people are 
doing. "When people get married, they 'most generally 
move up town," was the only explanation one woman could 
give for her course of action. Some people who seemed unable 
to give any reason at all for having moved, and a few others 
who gave the conventional answer of high rents, were prob- 
ably actuated principally by a love of change. 

In summary, the economic motive is undoubtedly that 
most generally present and most effective. The migration 
is really a search for adequate shelter caused by the com- 
paratively higher and constantly rising rents in the older 
parts of the city. A second motive, which not infrequently 
strengthens the first, is the desire for the companionship of 
persons of the same kindred and nationality, and the dislike 
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of persons more widely removed in blood. These motives 
are strengthened by restlessness and by a sheep-like tendency 
to follow unreasoningly in the steps of others. 

The families studied in this district indicate a population 
comparatively young which is here not so much because it 
has been crowded out of the older districts as because it is 
an enterprising people in search of better conditions. Be- 
sides the economic betterment which it has consciously 
sought and is seeking, it has found little in the district. 
Largely because the population is so new, there is an absence 
of tradition and little organized public opinion. The great 
need of the neighborhood is education and development of 
social and civic interests among the people. 

The families are of an age when the tendency is for parents 
and children to seek recreation and broader associations 
outside the home. At present the penny arcades and cheap 
theatres, the saloons, and a number of respectable dance 
halls are their common resources, and these things do not 
exert a particularly wholesome or uplifting influence. The 
Union Settlement and a new Jewish settlement represent 
the greater part of this kind of effort in the neighborhood. 
The church is weak. The public schools have until recently 
been much overcrowded. The city's effort in behalf of the 
district along these lines is represented by a branch of the 
Public Library and by two recreation centres in connection 
with the public schools. It is evident that the needs of the 
neighborhood at the present time are not adequately supplied 
by these agencies. 

As has been suggested, the ambitions of the people seem to 
be along material lines. There is little community feeling 
and little desire for social and civic betterment, but the 
struggle is for individual advancement. As the community 
grows older, the tendency will be for the more prosperous to 
become more and more self-centred, and for the conditions 
surrounding the less fortunate to approximate the present 
bad conditions in the older and more crowded parts of the 
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city. The problem to-day is twofold: (1) to educate the 
more progressive and promising elements of the population, 
particularly the young people, with a view to creating a 
strong sense of responsibility for the welfare of the community 
as a whole; and (2) by philanthropic and civic effort, prefer- 
ably of organizations within the community, to forestall 
those conditions which have made the lower parts of the city 
so undesirable as places of residence. 



